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EDITORIAL 


During the months that have passed since the publication of the 
Lambeth Report, the comments of the bishops on the proposals 
forereunion in North India/Pakistan and Ceylon have been 
widely discussed and have been the subject of action by the 

“Syndd Of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. The 
revisions of the North Indian Plan suggested in the Report have 
largely been adopted by the Synod, and will presumably, together 
with other proposals made by the Synod itself, now be submitted 
to the Negotiating Committee. This will certainly be regarded as 
a setback by the committee which intended the present version of 
the Plan to be final, for acceptance more or less as it stood by the 
bodies involved in the negotiations. One body indeed has given its 
approval to the Plan. Correspondence from India suggests that, 
even with the modifications proposed at Lambeth, many Anglicans 
in the CIPBC have grave misgivings about the proposed union. 
Unfortunately, they seem-to have no strong leadership, and the 
influence of those who support the Plan is considerable. There 
would seem to be great danger of a split in the CIPBC, and the 
energetic promoters of the project ought to give serious thought | 
to this prospect. | 

Meanwhile, interestirig comment has appeared in CHURCH | 
UNION NEWS AND VIEWS, which is the organ of the Negotiat- | 
ing Committee, not of the Church Union in England! The 
November number of this interesting magazine contains articles 
which should be read by all who are seeking to form a judgment 
on the Plan. The Bishop of Nagpur (in the CIPBC) reviews the 
section of the Lambeth Report dealing with Christian unity, 
only part of which concerns proposals for the Church in India. 
In this review he lifts a little veil of secrecy when he asserts that 
the bishops who felt uneasy about the proposed Unification of 
the Ministry were a small group. We could verify this only by 
asking other bishops to join in the work of veil-raising, but it 
does not really matter if the group were a small one. What is 
important is that bishops and professional theologians who are 
competent to judge do entertain strong doubts on this point. The 
Bishop is clearly concerned that the Lambeth Conference should 
have suggested modifications in the Plan, upon which, as we have 

inted out, some bodies are already making their decision. He | 
ears that the suggestion of revision from the Anglican side may | 
provoke modifications from other bodies, and thereby re-open the | 
whole issue to further protracted discussion. We on our side ought 
to do all we can to appreciate the labour involved in these nego- 
tiations, and to reach a fair and just appraisal of what is proposed. 
Equally, the negotiators must be willing to ask themselves whether 
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a union which gives rise to such deep misgiving is in fact according 
to the will of God. 


The Bishop criticises the request made by the CIPBC for 
reasonable assurance from Lambeth that the united churches in- 
augurated under the Plan could be in full communion with 


_provinces of the Anglican Communion, and in doing so he brings 


out a curious blind-spot which seems to affect the vision of those 
who, rightly enough, work for the promotion of Christian unity 
in India. He writes: “This question also in a way sidetracked the 
main issue—whether or not the Plan was sound and satisfactory 
—and concentrated attention on whether or not the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion could be in full communion with the 
new united Church”. The Anglican provinces would, in fact, base 
their decision regarding their relations with the united Church 
on their judgment as to whether the scheme was sound, and one 
would expect an Anglican bishop'to have some respect for the 
judgment of other Anglicans. It is odd that the Bishop of Nagpur 
should seem at least to suggest that in so weighty a matter, the 
judgment of the people involved in the scheme is all that counts. 


They alone, in the last resort, must make the decision, but one 


of the most important duties involved in Catholic Christianity is 
that the local body should work as far as possible i in harmony with 


Church at 


Informative comment appears in two other articles which dis- 
cuss the Act of Unification of the Ministry and the changes 
suggested at Lambeth. One is by the Very Revd. James Kellock, 
a former Moderator of the United Church of North India, while 
the other~is in the form of a review article, to which the initials 
“W.S.”—probably those of the editor—are appended. Both make 
the point vee the Lambeth Conference misunderstood the signifi- 
cation ge the two “Acts” involving the unification of the ministry. 
At Lambeth it was concluded that the unification should proceed 
by orders, first bishops and the presbyters, so that bishops should 
= excluded from the second of these two acts (the third in all, 
allowing for the declaration of union as the first). “On the other 
hand,” Dr. Kellock writes, “it should be clearly understood that 
by the third step the Negotiating Committee intended to make 
explicit that it is the whole ministry of each Church that is coming 
together and being unified, and to ensure that the Ministries of 
haa of the uniting Churches which hitherto exercised episcopal 
functions through Church Courts and individual Presbyters were 
accorded mutuality of recognition.” The italics are Dr. Kellock’s. 


‘The comment of “W.S.” is: “In this step the whole ministries are | 


unified, without any comment on their differences so as to form 
the ministry of the united Church. Step 2, in which the existing 
episcopates are “brought together’ is a mere preliminary which 
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b 
— 
does not provide the Church with an episcopate but simply over- 
come the differences between the present two groups of Bishops.” 
The italics are again the author’s. — 

These, of course, are the interpretations of private individuals, 
but they are given publicity in the organ of the Negotiating 
Committee. Since the united church has not yet come into 
existence, the only source to which we can go for the intention 
of the unification rite is the Plan itself. If that is ambiguous, | 
opinions such as those we have quoted must be taken into con- 
sideration, and they seem to exclude the possibility of interpreting 
unification at the episcopal level as consecration of the Methodist 
“bishops”. 

From one point of view, more attention should be given to the 
Ceylon Scheme of Church Union. It received high commendation 
at Lambeth as a model for future reunion projects. Beyond doubt. 
it has avoided many of the defects of the North Indian Plan, but 
it- still rests on the same two assumptions, that it is right to enter 
into a union which provides for non-episcopal ministers at least 
occasionally to celebrate the Holy Communion, and that Catholic 
and nonconformist ministries can be “unified” into one Catholic 
ministry without passing (or implying?) any judgment in regard 
to either. 

We are grateful to Fr. Schultz who writes for us on the action 
taken by the Episcopal Church in the United States regarding 
the Church of South India. In one or two respects, the regulations 
adopted are stricter than those passed by the English Convoca- 
tions, but they are alike.in the acceptance of South Indian. 
episcopally conferred orders as valid, and in the establishment 
of a limited intercommunion with a body recognised in some 

~ respects as defective. The preamble to the regulations is interest- 
ing in that it treats as an anomaly this granting of limited 
intercommunion to a body which itself remains in full communion 
with parent bodies not so related to the Churches and provinces 
of the Anglican Communion. This seems to be a rejection of 
Lambeth Resolution 21, which asserts that full communion may 
be established with a united church which maintains similar 
relations with non-episcopal parent bodies. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE 
CHURCH SOUTH INDIA 


In 1955 the General Convention of the Protestant Evisconal 
Church in the ‘United States of America, meeting in Honolulu. 
called for a Church-wide study of the Church of South India and 
authorized a Delegation to visit that Church. ~ 

_ The Delegation was led by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
D.D., (recently elected Presiding Bishop of the American Church), 
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who succeeded the Bishop of the Philippines, the Rt. Rev. Norman 
S. Binsted, when the latter was taken ill in Bombay. Other mem- 
bers included a moderate Catholic-minded Churchman, the Rev. 
John V. Butler, a leading liberal, the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, and 
Mr. Clifford P. Morehouse, a layman whose leadership has often 
been recognized in the House of Deputies of General Convention. 

After a four-week visit, the Delegation, advised by a five-man 
Theological Committee led by the Dean of the General Theolo- 
pas Seminary, made its recommendations, based on a goal of 
uture full intercommunion. 

The Theological Committee summarized the proposed recom- 
mendations as follows: 

(1) Episcopally ordained clergy of the C.S.I., temporarily 
within dioceses or districts of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
might celebrate (bishops and presbyters) or assist at (deacons) the 
Holy Communion in our churches according to the form used in 
our Prayer Book; and, with special authorization, might from time 
to time use the Liturgy of the C.S.L. 

(2) Bishops and priests of our Church, eae the territory 
of the C.S.I. might accept invitations to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion in its churches. 

(3) All ministers of the C.S.I., whether ordained episcopally 
or otherwise, might be invited to preach in our churches. 

(4) Communicant members of each Church, temporarily within 
the dioceses or districts of the other, might accept the hospitality 
of that Church for receiving Holy Communion within it. 

These American proposals were qu.te broad and more liberal 
than in almost all the Anglican Provinces which have taken 
favourable action towards the C.S.I. The avowed purpose was 
“the fullest possible fellowship with the C.S.I. consistent with our 
Anglican formularies and the Faith and Order of the universal 
Church received and. practised in our communion” (from the 
Report of the Delegation, p.73). ‘ 

The reaction in the American Church to the report was imme- 
diate and violent. Catholic-minded Churchmen, under the leader- 
ship of the American Church Union, and moderate Churchmen, 
armed with material from a study book, “Empty Shoes,” published 
officially by the Joint Commission on Ecumenical Relations 
through the national church, pointed out the theological equivoca- 
tion of the C.S.I. on Creeds and- Scripture, the unsatisfactory 
replies made by the C.S.I. to the Derby Report, constitutional 
inadequacies in the C.S.I. and the ignorance of constitutional and 
canonical safeguards in the American Church. 

Subsequent major modifications were made by the Joint Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Relations of the General Convention, by 
the House of Bishops, and finally in the House of Deputies. 

The Joint Commission added provisos that C.S.I. Clergy be 
willing to celebrate in Episcopal Churches only, while in a parti- 
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cular diocese, “except upon occasions recognized by the Bishops 
as having major ecumenical significance.” The phrase here quoted 
was deleted from the final motion. 

Proposal was made that episcopally ordained C.S.I. presbyters 
and deacons might be “licensed to officiate” subject to the canons. 
This proposal was later declared unconstitutional by a committee 
of the House of Deputies and thereupon somewhat sheepishly 
withdrawn by the House of Bishops after they had endorsed it. 

The Joint Commission in ambiguous language restricted the 
proposed permission for use of the C.S.I. Liturgy in an American 
Church by C.S.I. Clergy “for the congregation of that Church.” 
This is interpreted variously as meaning either for a C.S.I. con- 
gregation or as a “demonstration” for a congregation of the 
American Church. 

The Joint Commission proposed that Communicant members | 
of the C.S.I. (not necessarily confirmed) might receive Holy Com- 
munion in the Episcopal Church. The Bishops at first endorsed_ 
this violation of the Prayer Book rubric. When the House of 
Deputies revised the phrase to reaffirm the requirement of Con- 
firmation before Communion, a Bishop noted for his ecclesiastical 
lawlessness bemoaned the fact that his own practice of “open 
communion” was thus being criticized. 

The Joint Commission further qualified the original proposal to 
permit American Churchmen to receive Holy Communion in the 
C.S.I. by specifying that this could take place only at the hands of 
those episcopally ordained. 

The structure of the resolutions bear testimony to the hasty 
patchwork process in their composition. Words had to be inserted 
-on the floor of Convention, members of the august Committees. 
and Commissions admitted to reporters that they had given no 
thought to the Constitution and Canons, hearings were hastily held 
in hotel rooms after the Church had presumably spent three 
years in careful study of the question, and finally the Bishops added 
a preamble (reputedly ghost—written for them by a Catholic- 
minded priest!) designed to allay their fears of final non-passage 
more than the fears of the faithful. 

As finally adopted by both Houses, the American General Con- 
vention Resolutions on the C.S.I. read as follows: 

Preamble 

We the bishops and deputies assembled in General Con- 
vention receive with gratitude the testimony of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1958 to the growth of inner cohesion in the 
Church of South India.during the last 10 years, affirmed as 
well by the action taken by five of our sister Anglican Churches, 
recognizing the bishops and episcopally ordained clergy of that 
Church. In taking parallel action we recognize that we act in 
the face of some very real anomalies which appear to be inevi- 
table in the state of divided Christendom: 
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1. That of recognizing episcopal order within the life of a 
Christian body which is still to some extent in the process of 
formulating its agreed standards of faith. . | 

2. That of recognizing only the bishops and episcopally 
ordained clergy in a Christian body which though it adheres to 
episcopal ordination acknowledges its non-episcopally ordained 
clergy to be of equal status. 

3. That of entering into a limited measure of intercommunion 
with a Christian body itself in full communion with other 
Christian bodies with which we have no such relations. There- 
fore, we call attention to the fact that our action is of an interim 
character, a nature imposed upon it by these anomalies and 
necessarily remaining so until their resolution in such’Yhanner 
as may permit full communion between the Church’ of Seuth 
India and the Churches of the Anglican Communion. 


Resolution 1 

1. Resolved, that having considered the form and practice of 
consecration and ordination in use in the Church of South India 
and the intention explicitly asserted in its Constitution “that 
eventually every minister exercising a permanent ministry in it 
_ will be an episcopally ordained minister,” (C.S.I. Constitution, 
11, 21) we acknowledge the bishops, presbyters and deacons 
episcopally consecrated or ordained in the Church of South 
India at or after the inauguration of that Church as true bishops, | 
priests and deacons in the Church of God. 


Resolution 2 

2. Resolved, that = 

a. A bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of the Church of 
South India when temporarily within a diocese or district of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church may be invited to celebrate the 
Holy Communion in churches of the diocese or district in 
accordance with the Order for the Administration of the Holy 
Communion in the Prayer Book of this Church, with the permis- 
sion of the Bishop, provided that he be willing while within that 
diocese or district to celebrate in Protestant Episcopal churches 
only. 

b. An episcopally ordained deacon of the Church of South 
India when temporarily within a diocese or district of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church may be invited to assist at ser- 
vices of the Holy Communion in churches of the diocese or 
district, with the permission of the Bishop. 

c. Bishops, presbyters and deacons of the Church of Sout 
India may be invited to preach in churches of the Protest 
Episcopal Church, with the permission of the Bishop of) the 
diocese or district. | 7 

d. The Bishop of a diocese or district may upon special 
occasion authorize the celebration of the South Indian Liturgy 
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(An Order for the Lord’s Supper, or the Holy Eucharist, | 
approved by the Synod of the Church of South India, January, | 
1954) in a church within his jurisdiction for the congregation of 

that Church by a bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of 

the Church of South India. 

e. Bishops and priests of the Protestant Episcopal Church who 

visit the territory of the Church of South India may accept the 
hospitality of that Church for celebrating the Holy Communion 

within it. 


f. Communicant members of the Church of South India when 
temporarily within the dioceses or districts of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church may receive Holy Communion in Protestant 
Episcopal churches if they have been episcopally confirmed. 
Members of the Church of South India who desire to become 
habitual communicants or communicant members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church shall be required to conform to — 
the regular discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

. Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church who visit the 
Church of South India may accept the hospitality of that Church 
for receiving Holy Communion and other sacramental mini- 
strations at the hands of its bishops and episcopally ordained 
presbyters. 


Most Catholic-minded American Episcopalians are still unhappy 
about many aspects of the Resolutions as finally adopted. Some are 
still not convinced as to the validity of C.S.I. Orders. Others 
would question the constitutionality of substantial portions of the 
Resolutions as being opposed to the Book of Common Prayer 
which is a part of our American Church Constitution. A larger 
majority is opposed to the principles or strategy by which they 
were proposed and feel that the cause of church unity will be 
hindered rather than helped by it. A substantial number would 
find them acceptable in their present form and already some of the 
permissions granted in these Resolutions have been put to use. 

The Constitution of the American Church has a provision 


~~———-(Article VITD that no person ordained by a foreign Bishop shall be 
rmitted to officiate as a Minister of this Church until he shall 
ve complied with the Canon or Canons in that case provided 

and also shall have subscribed to the following declaration: 

“TI do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tésta- 
ments to be the Word of God, and to contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation; and I do solemnly engage to conform to the 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ‘in the United States of America.” 

This constitutional safeguard raises many interesting questions. 
Some canonists have already indicated their belief that the provi- 
sions of Resolution 2a, permitting C.S.I. Clergy to celebrate in the 
American Church, would be nullified by the fact that no Canon as 


yet provides for such circumstances. The American Church and 
the C.S.f-are not in intercommunion even in a limited sense by 
virtue of the Resolutions and all of its Bishops are certainly 
“foreign.” Others point out that the failure to enforce this con- 
stitutional requirement in the case of our fellow Anglican clergy 
to whom it most certainly is meant to apply, would be paralleled 
by a tolerated lawlessness in the case of C.S.I. cleray. 

A second canonical problem is presented by the provisions of 
Resolution 2c, permitting C.S.I. clergy to be invited to preach in 
the American Church subject to episcopal consent. Canon 49 
forbids those in charge of any congregations to permit any person 
to officiate therein, without sufficient evidence of his being duly 
licensed or ordained a minister in this Church. Perhaps the permis- 
sion of the bishop presumably granted after a C.S.I. cler 
had signed the declaration of conformity quoted above would con- 
stitute the license here referred to. However, the Canon specifi- 
cally says that permission to preach is limited “to a Minister of 
_any Church with which this Church has entered into a declaration 
__of purpose to achieve organic union.” There has been no mutual 
agreement with the C.S.I. to make this Canon effective. 

The strong forces pushing for some contact with the Church of 
South India have not been noted for their adherence to the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the American Church. The poorly drafted 
and hastily revised regulations will only serve to encourage liberals 
to go beyond their specific provisions. Nevertheless, all loyal 
Episcopalians would agree that the substantial revisions made in 
the original proposals represent a tremendous victory for the 
preservation of Catholic Faith and life in the American Church. It 
was interesting to realize that the resolutions would not have 
passed in any form were it not for the substantial support of them 
in their revised form by many Catholic-minded Churchmen who 
were conscientiously convinced that no compromise with the 
Faith was involved in their final passage. 


JOHN AHERN SCHULTZ. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND INTERCOMMUNION 


An address by the Archbishop of Utrecht to the 
Society of St. Willibrord 


He who has reached the age of 50 has a right and the duty to 
look back. A right, for he is no longer a child that receives only, he 
is more than grown-up, has behind him a life of growing and 
receiving, but especially also of working and giving, and can survey 
the harvest his hand has helped to bring about. The duty, for he 
must put the result of his work to the test of the task he has 
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accepted; he must criticise himself and look for the ways and the 
means by which his work can be continued and be brought to sull 
better result. | 

What applies to a human being applies also to a society and, of 
course, we think here of “The Society of St. Willibrord,” which, 
founded in 1908, will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in this year 
1958. It is not my intention or my task to enter at large into the 
aim and history of this Society, but I will try to say something 
about the time, the circumstances and the events in the life of the 
Church under which the Society has lived and worked, and 
through which it has served the Church to the best of its ability 
and in the line of its aims. 


From its beginning in 1908 the Society of St. Willibrord has 


been a society one foot of which was planted in the soil of the 
Anglican Communion of Great Britain, and the other in that of 
the Old Catholic Church of the Continent. Its aim was to pave 
the way on which these two Catholic Churches could get to know 
each other in their Catholicism, and to get to know each other 
better, to recognise each other in the long run as offspring of the 
same stem, the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. 

I have just used the words: to “get to know”, to “get to know 
better”, and to “recognise”. This was necessary, for however 
close in nature the Church of England and the Church of 
Utrecht were, there was hardly any contact, because the 
nature and place of both in Christendom were..so different. I 
believe I am honest when I say that the greatest obstacle was 
on the side of the Church of Utrecht. The Church of England 
has always had an open eye for all those trends, where a 
Catholicism was found, free of Rome, and she always aimed at 
seeking contacts in that direction. And she could do so, for she 
was a State-Church, and though apparently restricted to the 
British Isles, she had, nevertheless, her branches all over the 
world. It was quite a different case with the Church of Utrecht. I 
say deliberately the “Church of Utrecht”, for she stood as a very 
small group in Holland, quite alone in Europe, as a matter of fact, 
in the whole world, expelled by Rome and with very little contact 
with the Orthodox Churches of the East. For centuries she had 
been pushed into a corner, and Her aim was always to preserve her 
ancient catholicity in all its integrity, in the hope that Rome might 
come to a better insight some day, and the breach might be healed. 
Therefore, she was always afraid of a rapprochement to the 
Orthodoxy of the East as well,as to the Anglicanism of the West. 
Only after 1870, after the Vatican Council, when the declaration 
of the infallibility and the absolute supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome made the breach irreparable, could she open the door to 
Church formations on the Continent of Europe, who had made 
themselves loose from the Church of Rome owing to the new 
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Vatican dogmas and wanted to be independent Catholic Churches 
and, as a matter of fact, applied to the ancient “Church of 
Utrecht”. But even then she still had her scruples about the 
Orthodoxy of the East, which for eight centuries had been con- 
sidered heretical and schismatic by Rome, as well as about the 
Church of England, which was said to be “tainted” by the Protes- 
tant Reformation in some way. It was much easier for the newly- 
formed Old Catholic Churches in Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria to have an open eye for the Anglican point of view, 
because they had no history as such. Utrecht did have a long 
history, knew not only the fear of Rome and its power, but 
also a om fear of anything connected with the Reformation of 
the 16th century. . 


Then the great von Déllinger summoned the first “Union- 
skonferenz”, which met twice at Bonn in 1874 and 1875. They 
were not meetings of “churches”, only of private people, but these 
were exactly the best representatives of their Churches, of 
Orthodoxy, of the Church of England, of Lutheranism and of the 
Old Catholic Churches, also of the Church of Utrecht. And it was 
there that the getting to know, the getting to know better, and 
the recognising began, even if it had to be more than half a 
century before it came to a recognition between Old Catholic 
Churches and the Church of England. 


It was not until 1889 before the several Old Catholic national 
Churches on the Continent had got to know each other so fully 
that they united in the Union of Utrecht, and so really began to 
feel and to act as one Church. From that moment the Old Catholic 
Church could apply as a whole to the Church of England, who 
had never ceased watching her. Then again and again members 
of these two Churches met, and it was their aim to promote a 
rapprochment between these two branches of the ancient Catholic 
stem. 


It is to these efforts that the Society of St. Willibrord owes its 
existence, though it took 20 years, till 1908, before it was realised. 
During the first years of its existence the Society was not in the 
limelight, but the important fact was, that it took the leaders of 
the two Churches into its connection and brought them into touch 
with each other, and also that it steered the meeting of the mem- 
bers of the two Churches into better channels—the “getting to 
know” became a “getting to know better.” Indeed, the differences 
and problems became visible; they were understood and discussed. 
It is true, the first world war was the cause of a long bréak, but 
from 1919 there were new contacts and the work of rapproche- 
ment was intensely taken up. Especially the Church of Utrecht 
realised this, much better now. As late as the turn of the century 
a study-commission in the Church of Utrecht had given a hesitat- 
ing opinion about the question of the validity of Anglican Orders, 
which was inclined to deny their validity, but after 1918 a better 
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and deeper insight prevailed. My predecessor, Archbishop Ken- 
ninck, be ge camo a new commission, which after a thorough study 
reported favourably in the synodical meeting of the Clergy of 
ae May, 1925, which report concluded to the four following 
eses. 


1. The reformations of the Anglican Church have not been 
effected by the people, as was done on the Continent. 


2. The Government has wanted to maintain the tradition 
among the people by preserving the liturgy and the 
sacraments. 


3. The Anglican Church has refused to break with the 
episcopal government of the ancient Church. 


4. The Ordinal of Edward VI can be considered a valid form 
of ordination and is not contrary to this wish. 


On these grounds the report recommended convincingly and 
urgently the recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders. 


_ A week later the Archbishop of Utrecht addressed a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which. a.o. is stated: “We 
believe that the Church of England has wished always to maintain 
the episcopal rule of the Church of antiquity, and that the 
Edwardine formula of consecration must be accepted valid. We, 
therefore, declare, without reservation, that the apostolic succes-— 
sion has not been broken in the Church of England.” In September 
of the same year the International Conference of Old Catholic 
Bishops endorsed that acceptance and expressed “the fervent 
hope of a future more intimate and powerful contact with the 
te of England and her daughter Churches on a truly catholic 

sis”. 

Of course,_it cannot be said that all this was the work or the 
result of the-work of the Society. of St. Willibrord, but it is not 
to be denied that the Society has created the sphere for all this 
and has made the spirit ripe. In those years also the ecumenical 
movement begins to take effect. In 1920 the first preliminary 
conference “on faith and order” took place at Geneva. In 1927 
followed the first World Conference on “faith and order”, where 
again Anglicans and Old Catholics and also Eastern Orthodox 
met. Therewith the moment had come that the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930 could invite a delegation of Old Catholic Bishops 
for a visit and preliminary negotiations. This delegation was 
formed by the three Dutch Bishops, while on the Anglican side a 
commission of 11 Bishops conducted the discussions with them, 
where already all the important questions were raised, and which 
resulted into the proposal that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Utrecht each would appoint a commission of theologians. 
which commissions were to meet at a certain date, in order to 
draft proposals for intercommunion, if agreement on the doctrine 


should be reached. 
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From then rapid strides were made. The next year, 1931, the 
two commissions met at Bonn in Germany. From Anglican side 
had been appointed the Bishop of Gloucester, the Bishop of 
Fulham, the Dean of Chichester, and the Rev. Prof. Dr. N. P. 
Williams (Oxford), Dr. J. A. Douglas, Dr. G. F. Graham-Brown 
from Wycliff Hall, Philip Usher (who, however, was prevented 
from attending the meeting), Dr. C. B. Moss and the Rev. C. L. 
Gage-Brown, the latter two acting as secretaries. From Old 
Catholic side had been appointed the Bishops J. H. Berends, 
Bishop of Deventer, Dr. Ad. Kiiry from Switzerland, Dr. G. Moog 
from Germany, Prof. Dr. E. Gaugler from Berne, who was 


prevented owing to illness, and your present speaker, who was 
secretary of the Old Catholics. 
i The meeting took place on 2nd July. I believe few conferences 


have been held which were so short and of such far-stretchin 
results. In two long sessions on this one day the conference coul 
accomplish its task and submit the result of its work in a common 
report with summarizing proposals to its principles. The impor- 
tant advantage of the conference was that no discussion about the 
validity of Anglican Orders was necessary; this question was 
definitely settled, and so the greatest former obstacle had been 
removed. The questions from Old Catholic side were about the 
authority of the Lambeth Conference, about the several tendencies 
in the Anglican Church, and the meaning and interpretation of 
the Thirty Nine Articles, about the doctrine of the Anglican 
Church and about her relations on basis of union or intercom- 
munion with other Churches. These questions had been sent in 
months before, so that complete answers had been made by the 
Anglican side. The questions put by the Anglican delegation to the 
Old Catholic delegation were about the authority of Scripture and 
its connection with and the meaning of Tradition, and further 
the Declaration of Utrecht of September 1889, and the concep- 
tions about the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and also some matters of 
liturgical or disciplinary nature. All this was discussed in clear 
explanation and it was immediately evident that the main wor 

__..__of the conference consisted in finding and describing the exa 
form for the connection in which the two Churches were to stand 
and toconverse in future. 


At first the Anglican side thought of drawing up a new con- 
fession of faith, a draft for which was ready, but it was rejected, 
as such a confession was superfluous and could cause confusion. 
The agreement “on faith and order” had been expressed plainly 
enough, and had been fixed in the report. It was also recognised 
that neither side wanted an organisational union, but a spiritual 
unity, which in practice could open the way to acomplete mutual = ~*~ 
_ partnership in worship and in the administering of sacramental 
grace. Not only the possibility of participation in each other’s 
celebration of the Eucharist was envisaged, but also especially 
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the participation in each other’s ordinations of priests and conse- 
crations of bishops. The notion “intercommunion” which for the 
first time would be put into practice here, was not to be narrowed 
to a means or road to further rapprochement, but was to be the 
expression of the unity in faith and order actually obtained, even 
if the two Churches remained independent in organisation. 


This thought engendered the first proposition, which ran: “Each 
Communion récognises the catholicity and independence of the 
other, and maintains its own.” Here we find the great principle, 
that, without mentioning the word, defines the character of the 
notion “intercommunion”. The second proposition states what 
this intercommunion involves, viz: “Each Communion agrees to 
admit members of the other Communion to participate in the 
Sacraments”. Here not only the word “participate” is important, 
but also especially the plural “Sacraments”. The third proposition 
says what “intercommunion” does not require, but what in 
principle it involves, on the ground of the first proposition, viz: 
“Intercommunion does not require from either Communion the 
acceptance of doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion or liturgical 
practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes 
the other to hold all the essentials of the Christian Faith.” Herein 
are contained the bond on principle of the two Communions ds to 
the essential area of faith, as well as the liberty and independence 
of both as to the domain of more or less collateral liturgical, 
devotional and disciplinary matters. 


an In the very same year the International Conference of Old 
Catholic Bishops agreed to- these three propositions and on the 
strength of them they declared themselves willing to enter into 
intercommunion with the Churches of the Anglican Communion. 
The next year the same step was taken by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, and in the then following years most of the 
Churches in communion with the See of Canterbury did the same 
thing, and so the Intercommunion between the Anglican and Old 
Catholic Churches had become a fact, a fact which was a great 
joy to the Society of St. Willibrord, here as well as on the Con- 
tinent, for it fully answered its aim since 1908; it was the crown 


on its quiet, but intense work. C 
About 25 years have passed since. What at first had bee 
“declaration” only had to be put into practice. It is to be under- 
stood that this growth has been slow, and is still anything but 
complete. On the one hand the numerically small number of the 
Old Catholics is one of the causes; on the other hand the world- 
wide Anglican Churches, so that there are undoubtedly Anglicans 
who never or hardly ever get into touch with Old Catholics. When 
a group of Anglicans comes to our little Holland, it is a great event 
for our Church. When a group of Old-Catholics appears some- 
whére in England, it remains a local event which hardly becomes 

known outside the local borders. 
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But that does not alter the fact that the growth is important 
and is ever becoming more important. As early as 1937 at my con- 
_ secration also the Bishops of Gloucester and Fulham, the same 
_who were present at the Bonn Conference, laid hands on me, 
which was an unequalled event for our Church. And the same 
thing happened at each following consecration on our side, while 
also repeatedly Old Catholic Bishops took part in Anglican conse- 
crations of Bishops. During the second World War Old Catholic 
Bishops more than once confirmed Anglican candidates, if their 
own bishops were inaccessible. Especially after the war it has 
become a general custom for Anglicans, travelling on the Con- 
tinent, to receive Holy Communion at our altars, while our faith- 
ful who are in English-speaking countries make their Communion 
in Anglican Churches; before that time it rarely happened. On our 
side we are so convinced of the reality of the Intercommunion that 
we prescribe to our faithful, who emigrate to countries where the 
— Church has a diocese, to ask for admittance into that 

urch. 


Of course, there remain differences. Art. 3 of the Agreement 
of Bonn says, there can be and remain difference in “doctrinal 
opinion, sacramental devotion or liturgical practice”. There will 
even remain difference about the question where the lines are 
between the essential and the accidental of doctrinal opinion, 
sacramental devotions and liturgical practices. I think here of the 
question whether there are two sacraments or seven, in other 
words, whether Ordination, Confirmation, Penance, etc., may be 
called sacraments or not! I for one, as a theologian, do not attach 
decisive value to the term “sacrament”’...But what, theologically, 
is of importance is this; whether the two Churches ascribe to the 
above-mentioned actions, Confirmation and Ordination, a grace- 
giving character, for that is the essential and not the name 
‘sacrament”. And both sides do not doubt the grace-giving 
character. I think also of the South India scheme which has 
caused as much uneasiness in Old Catholic circles as in some circles 
of the Anglican Church, but also here I am convinced that the | 
Anglican Church acts in this matter with great caution and tact, 
and that she awaits the development, trusting in God’s guidance 
and help, and with a strict maintenance of her own historic and 
doctrinal principles. 


For what is it that remains the innermost character of the 
“Intercommunion”? This, what Art. 1 of the Bonn Agreement 
says: the recognition of each other’s Catholicity. I look upon this 
definition as the essence of the notion “Intercommunion”, and I 
think it is wrong, when in ecumenical circles “Intercommunion”— 
for the mere sound of the word—is only seen in the participation 
of the celebration of the Eucharist, with the resulting thought, 
that “Intercommunion” is merely a step on the road to reunion, 
For us “Intercommunion” stands at the end, it is the result, the 
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aim, the key-stone. In the “Intercommunion” the participatin 

Churches recognise each other as fully “Catholic”, as bo 

possessing the “holon”, the “fulness”, as since Christ and His 
Apostles the Church has possessed it, and has transmitted it; the 
fulness of doctrine, based on Scripture, guaranteed by the 
Tradition of the living and truth-realising Church from age to age, 
deposited in the Creeds of the first great oecumenica!l Councils 
of the Church; the fulness of Order, as it has developed from 
apostolic times into the triple order of bishop, priest and deacon, 
handed on through the laying-on of hands and prayer by the 
lawful ministers of the Church, in the name, at the command and 
after the will of the Church: and the fulness of the grace of Christ, 
opened in His reconciling and redeeming work as Mediator, by 


means of His means of grace or sacraments, guaranteed by the 
Church. 


Where on either side this fulness is deemed present, there are 
the Communion: of the Lord’s Supper, the laying-on of hands for 
the receiving of the Holy Ghost in Confirmation, the laying-on of 
hands for the handing on of Order at every ordination and conse- 
cration, entirely the same, one in essence, one in intention, one in 
operation. There is Catholicity in all its fulness and completeness. 
There is manifest the One Church, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. 


On this one and the same ground stand our Churches in the 
“Intercommunion”. Therefore they are “in Intercommunion”, 


merely because they both know to be “Catholic”, and because 
they acknowledge and recognise this Catholicity in each other. 


I do not say that all this is the result of the work of the Society 
of St. Willibrord, but I am deeply convinced that in all this it has 


had a part, because from the beginning and owing to its princi- | 


ples, it had this end in view and aimed at its realisation. That 1s 
why this half century of its existence is of such priceless value, 
and its further existence and work is of no less value. For the 
Society of St. Willibrord is more than a society, which makes and 
promotes a few contacts—it is a bearer and witness of the 
Catholicity of the Church, of the fulness of her deposit of faith, 
of her ministerial Orders, of her liturgical depth in worship and 
adoration, of sacramental intermediary of the grace of God. It 
watches over this Catholicity and it testifies to it in word and 
deed. The Society, which from the beginning has aimed at the 
“Intercommunion”, has been a witness of it from 1931, a link in 
its chain. May it therefore proceed with its holy work! 


Note: Particulars of the Society of St. Willibrord may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, the Rev. }. A. Burley, St. 
Fames’s Vicarage, Clacton, Essex, England. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH AND ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY 


This report, especially with regard to particular examples and 
observations is written from the view-point of a Bavarian observer. 
The present relationship between the Confessions in West, or 
North Germany, or particularly in Central Germany (“German 
Democratic Republic”’), is not in all respects the same as in South 


(1) 


To understand inter-confessional conditions in Germany one 
has to consider the historical development. 

The intention of the Reformation was not to found a new 
Church but to renew and purge the mediaeval Corpus Chnisti- 
anum. The success of this Reformation. was territorially limited. 
In the Corpus Chnstianum, Church and Nation were completely 
identified: thus the alternative had not been that of Pope or 
Bishops but that of Pope or State (i.e. Emperor, Kings). This 
explains why after the Reformation the transfer of ecclesiastical 
authority and rule from the Pope to the Prince of the respective 
territory was fairly easy: now the territorial Prince either himself 
appointed the bishops (Sweden, England), or as the “:membrum 
praecipuum ecclesiae”’ was given the title of “Summns Eptscopus” 
—in Germany where an effective central political authority was 
lacking. 

The problem of the Episcopate has never played an essential 
part in the controversial theology af Germany. Even after the 
schism the idea of the Corpus Christianum stll remained. Roman 
Catholics and followers of the Reformation in German lands 
have at no time confronted each other in the way Anglicans are 
set against Nonconformists. Since 1555 (“Cuius regio eius religio’’), 
and especially since Westphalian Peace (1648) there is no 
longer one Church (as ® England) but rather two “Churches of 
the Land” (—two National Churches): here the sociological 
aspect is more or less superimposed on the theological one. 

Church government by the territorial princes sometimes led 
to rather peculiar consequences. This may be seen in the Union 
of Lutherans and Reformed Protestants which was enacted at the 
request of the King of Prussia in 1817, or in the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church of Bavaria which from approximately 1810- 
1918 had a Roman Catholic King as her (always well-inclined) 
Summus Episcopus. The revolution of 1918 brought with it a new 
consideration by the Territorial Churches of the questions of their 
constitution. Yet the Evangelical Church remained a national 
Church as well as the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The relationship of the two confessions in Germany is essen- 
tially determined through these historical conditions (similarly 
in Holland or Switzerland). The proportion of Evangelicals to 
Roman Catholics before 1938 was approximately 2:1; in the 
present Federal Republic it is 1:1. It seems as if the time of dis- 
tinct cultural leadership by Protestantism is coming to an end. 
There are inferiority complexes on the Evangelical side over 
against Roman Catholicism; and the same is true vice-versa. With 
both Churches the State has agreements (Concordats). At public 
occasions both Churches’ appear together. There are Roman 
_ Catholic and Evangelical Confessional Schools (Elementary- 
Secondary Modern Schools); besides them, of course, so-called 
“Community Schools” (—interdenominational). But in all schools 
evangelical and Roman Catholic religious instruction is given. 
Ministers of both confessions are active in the Federal Defence 
Forces. In certain respects the two Churches have unconsciously 
adapted themselves to one another. The parity of treatment by 
the State, which on account of ancient obligations collects the 
Church Rate for both Confessions to the amount of 10 per cent. 
- income tax contributes to this process. The people think it per- 
fectly in order that there are two different Christian Churches— 
but “secf$” there should not be. The Free Churches hardly play 
a part in public life. Where the difference between Lutherans and 
Reformed is known the former are considered much nearer to 
Catholicism than the latter. But the pan-protestant feeling is 
strong. 

(2) 


What is common to both Churches, largely founded in history 
and nationhood, and what separates them lies close together. The 
trauma of the wars ‘of religion still is active. In some regions 
“catholic” means virtually “dishonest”. Even where catholicism 
is known and respected, “catholicizing tendencies” in-one’s own 
ranks are scarcely forgiven. The question in theology is not so 
much “What is essentially Christian?” but “What is essentially 
evangelical?” And fifty years ago the question ran like this: “What 
is essentially protestant?” . 


Ordinary people see the difference between the Confessions in 
“Pope, Mary, and auricular confession.” The creed of countless 
nominal ntembers of the Evangelical Church is to know “I am not 
a Catholic.” On the other hand, the approach of some Roman 
Catholic laypeople to the Evangelical Church is but the obverse 
of indifference or dislike of their own Church: over there one is 
“freer”; there (in the Evangelical Church) even divorced people 
may get remarried. 

The inter-confessional “climate” varies according to the region; 
for centuries a region may have been purely evangelical or purely 
Catholic; it may have been confessionally mixed, or evangelical 
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and Roman Catholic territories may from the very beginning 
have been in close juxtaposition or interpenetrated one another. 


Great tolerance gives way to considerable intolerance; the 
characteristics of the various German provinces, historical remini- 
scences, economic facts, etc.—all these have some little effect.. For 
instance, the inter-confessional “climate” is harder in the frankish 
pom of North Bavaria, where Evangelical and Roman Catholic 

ve confronted each other since the Reformation; than in South 
Bavaria where Protestantism became really known only at a time 
when enlightenment had come into full flowering. In the last 
hundred years the territorial delimitation of the Confessions has 
become more and more blurred; since 1945 millions of expellees 
and refugees, particularly from the annexed Eastern territories, 
have settled in the rest of Germany without taking their confes- 
sional membership into consideration. 


The movement of populations in the recent past have made the 
problem of mixed marriages acute. The Roman Catholic atti- 
tude to this problem provokes again and again irritation and 
criticism. Some_Evangelical Provincial Churches have begun to 
introduce so-called mixed marriage agreements in order to 
guarantee evangelical upbringing of children in a marriage solem- 
nized in an Evangelical Church. Only recently the Lutheran 
bishops spoke out in public against the practices and claims of 
the Roman Church in connection with mixed marriages. 

‘Fhe number of conversions from one Confession to the other 
does not show any overweight on one side. Motives for conver- 
sions are rarely purely religious. 


There is much complaint in evangelical circles about “political 
catholicism,” i.e. about the persistent attempts of the Roman 
Catholic Church to strengthen and expand her own egy tee in 
public life at the expense of the Evangelical. Church. Appoint- 
ménts to higher positions in the civil service have always to take 
into account the confessional status of the applicant. Doubtless 
the Roman hierarchy and “Catholic Action” try to bring their 
influence to bear on these appointments. However, it must not be 
overlooked that the number of practising Christians with respon- 
sible political convictions is smaller amongst the evangelical than 
amongst the Roman Catholic laity. 


(3). 


Bishop Dietzfelbinger of Bavaria has described the present 
relationship of the two Confessions like this: the gap that divides 
us has become considerably deeper through the dogmatic deci- 
sions of 1870 and 1950. Yet at the same time we can ‘observe that 
the upper edges of this gap have moved closer to one another. 
We can call to one another and we can make ourselves under- 
stood again. The experiences of the Hitler period do not solely 
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explain this phenomenon yet these experiences are typical. 
Together the two Churches were exposed to the aggressiveness 
of a destructive atheism, and a common responsibility for the whole 
nation was demanded from them. They had learned to take their 
Christianity seriously. The present sonia political party in the 
Federal Republic has grown out of these experiences. Prejudices 
in the parishes disappeared in proportion to the way people met 
and got to know one another—and this even more so as the 
encounter took place on the same sociological and national level. 

When, after the war, the flood of refugees poured over Western 
Germany the two Confessions came to an agreement which in 
emergencies permitted the mutual use of church-buildings. This 
permission is still being used—although only in the Bavarian Alps 
_ can it happen that the Roman Catholic rector orders his verger im 
soutane and surplice to light the candles for the Lutheran service 
or, together with his choir boys, to carry the processional cross 
before a Lutheran funeral procession. It is nothing unusual, at 
least not for the German South, that the clergyman of the one 
Confession lays the foundation stone for a new church building of 
the other. 

At the last Catholic Congress in Berlin (Katholikentag) Bishop 
Dibelius made it a point of honour to see that as many Evangeli- 
cal families as possible gave hospitality to Roman Catholics. For 
the Evangelical Church Congress (Kirchentag) in Munich in 1960 
the same will be true in reverse. 

The late Pope was well liked—not only in his favourite country 
Bavaria. It was known that even in the darkest years he had kept 
faith with the “other Germany.” After his death the Lutheran 
Church Council for the Land of Bavaria in Munich (“Land Church 
Council”—the supreme governing body) received numerous tele- 
phone calls asking that the Evangelical Churches of the country 
should fly flags at half-mast too. On the other hand, the telegrams 
of condolence and tributes of Bishops Dibelius and Lilje at not 
remained without criticism. 

Much has been written on the theological “rapprochement” of 
the Confessions in the past decades. The great importance for this 
of the theological renewal initiated by Karl Barth must not be 
overlooked. The liturgical movement is in the process of going 
back to the ancient Church beyond the stale position of the late 


~» middie ages—and this on both sides! 


The name of Guardini stands as a symbol for the astonishing 
rediscovery of Roman Catholic theology of the witness to Christ 
in Holy Scripture. Non-German observers may be surprised at 
the a played by the almost newly discovered personality of 
Martin Luther for the theological approach in both camps. “The 
Catholic Luther” (Meissinger) has become a winged word in 
Roman Catholic faculties. The memory of the Jesuit Father 
Metzger, murdered during the war, has become a spiritual legacy 
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both for Evangelicals and Catholics, even if the present form of 
: the Una Sancta Movement, which he founded, is open to con- 

troversy and this not only amongst militant Protestants. The 
discussion with the Roman Catholic Church suffers at times from 
the fact that the partners in these conversations are people who 
in their view of things cannot be considered truly representative 
of their respective Churches. For this reason the united Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in Germany nominated some time ago the 
Bishop of the Bavarian Church as their authorized representative 
for inter-confessional conversations. 


(Translated by E. H. GORDON.) 


A CATHOLIC APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


Introduction 4 l'Oecuménisme, M. Villain (Casterman. 260! pp.) 


Here is a book of an exceptional interest and importance, a 
book moreover which it is not easy to place or classify. For it is 
at once both a scholarly and objective study of the movement 
towards Christian unity,.and at the same time an intensely per- 
sonal testimony to its meaning for a’ French Catholic priest. Some 
readers may tend to regret the note of personal experience, and 
of enthusiastic appreciation for others which occurs again and 
avain in this book. They may feel that it is out of place in a work 
of a theological nature. Others may wish that some of the more 
technical aspects of the question had not been introduced into a 
book which for the most part addresses itself to the general in- 
formed reader. Perhaps in the end both will profit from. this 
bringing together of things usually kept separate, for no one can 
rise from reading this book without a fresh realisation that the 
question of Christian unitv is not a problem to be studied, but a 
mystery to be lived and suffered. 


Since it seems unlikely that an English translation will be 
produced, at least in the near future, perhaps the most useful 
thing that a review can do. is to give some account of the scope 
and contents of the book. In the first section Pére Villain describes . 
the development of the Ecumenical Movement during the present 
century. and gives a brief account of the great conferences which 
led up to the formation of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam in 1948. He points out that the movement towards 
unity involves the whole life and character of the Churches 
engaged in it; but concentrates his attention on the theological 
aspect of its work. Of this he gives a sympathetic and perceptive 
account which shows how very closely a number of Roman 
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Catholic theologians have followed the growth of the World 
Council, and how deep an appreciation they have of its theological 
work. Two points which are of particular interest are his con- 
clusion that the Evanston statement on the doctrine of the Church 
is distinctly less satisfactory than the work done at Lund in 1952, 
and his enthusiastic but discriminating account of the formation 
of the Church of South India. The whole of this section makes 
one more than ever aware of how necessary it is that some means 
should be found of actively associating Roman Catholic scholars 
with the ecumenical dialogue which has been begun. 


The second section consists of four chapters, the first three by 
Pére Villain himself, the fourth by two anonymous Protestant 
writers. They are a series of “Approches Spirituelles”, the first to 
Protestanism, the second to Anglicanism, the third to Orthodoxy, 
and the fourth to Catholicism. They involve the working out of 
one of the author’s fundamental convictions, that to understand a 
Christian from whom we are separated, we must begin, not with 
argument and debate, but with an attempt to understand the 
Christian life as it is actually lived in his tradition. By this means 
we are enabled to come to an inner understanding of what 
Christianity looks like to one whose position we had formerly 
found completely baffling. We come to appreciate and admire, 
though not necessarily to agree with and adopt, ways of thought 
and prayer and action, very different from our own. 


These four chapters are of great interest but unequal scope. 
The first for instance, on Protestantism is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the French Reformed Church, and gives little 
attention either to Lutheranism, or to the various types of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism. However, there is much that we can learn 
from Pére Villain’s insight into the changes taking place in French 
_ Protestantism during the last thirty years. For there are some 
parallels in the English Free Churches to the rediscovery of 
liturgy and dogma which he describes. 


The chapter which follows on Anglicanism, in which the author 
acknowledges the assistance of Pére S. Cwiertniak. is nothing less 
than an outline history of Anglican — and theology since 
the time of the Reformation to the present day. And while there 
are details of fact and interpretation which might be challenged, 
it shows a most remarkable knowledge and understanding of its 
subject. To see our tradition viewed as a whole, and viewed from 
outside with the utmost appreciation and affection is an extremely 
moving experience. Perhaps most interesting of all is the author’s 
conclusion that it is just in so far as the parties within the Church 
of England come together in a genuine dialogue. instead of a 
mere co-existence, that the Church of England will be able to play 
that reconciling role in Christendom which so many Anglicans 
have prayed might be hers. 
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If I pass over the chapter on Orthodoxy, it is not because it . 
does not contain important and valuable material, but because I 
wish to give space to one of the most moving chapters in the 
book, the “approach” to Catholicism of the two French pastors. 
This chapter, above all, 1 think would come as a surprise to many 
Anglican readers. We find it hard to imagine such a deep regard 
for truth joined to such openness and charity. The theological 
position of the writers is (say), something like that of a strict and 
high-church Presbyterian. But their whole attitude to the Roman 
Catholic Church has been transformed by their knowledge of it, 
and above all by the possibility of close personal contacts in 
friendship and a ene respect. It is surely this personal knowledge 
and confidence which above all else is lacking in our relations with 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain (and in some cases still between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists) and it is this which is an essential 
preliminary to any further advance in Church relations. 


The first two sections of the book are, in a way, only an in- 
troduction to the third and fourth sections which contain the 
heart of the matter, and are quite impossible to summarise. In the 
third section “L’Oecuménisme Spirituel”, Pére Villain expounds 
the deepest thought of the Abbé Couturier on the whole question 
of the mystery of Chritsian unity. Here everything that he writes 
is golden, and will be of the utmost value to all those who are 
in frequent contact with Christians from whom they are divided 
by barriers of faith or prejudice. The psychological and spiritual 
problems raised by such meetings are examined and analysed. 
Pére Villain expounds all his favourite themes, spiritual emula- 
tion, prayer “in the prayer of Christ”, and the meaning of the’ 
invisible monastery. It is presumably the extreme difficulty for 
Roman Catholics of making fruitful contact with other Christians 
which is among other things, the reason why they have had to 
a to the depths the meaning and nature of Christian dis- 

unity. In this section one can find how it was that the Abbé 
Couturier could combine love and understanding for all, with an 
unalterable loyalty to truth, and to the seers A of the Roman 
Church. 


Perhaps one of the most important items in this part of the 
book for an Anglican of Catholic belief, is the chapter in which 
the author examines certain faults in the common Catholic attitude 
towards other Christians. There is much here which touches us, 
no less than the author’s own compatriots. 


The fourth and final section of the book is devoted to what is 
described as “L’Oecuménisme technique,” that is to say, the 
conditions under which strictly thealogical conversations are 
likely to be fruitful. The author draws heavily on his experience 
of the Catholic-Protestant meetings which have taken place in 
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France and Switzerland during the last twenty years. It is umpor- 
tant to see that all that has been written earlier about the neces- 
sity for psychological preparation and a spiritual way of approach, 
is not meant as a substitute for theological conversations, but as 
a means by which such conversations can genuinely take place in 
truth and love, and advance beyond a mere comparison of dif- 
ferent positions. Pére Villain here gives a number of interesting 
examples to support his conviction that apparently intractable 
theological differences, can find, if not solution, at least ways 
towards solution when they are viewed in an adequate perspec- 
tive. 


As was said at the beginning of this review, this is an 
extremely personal book, and it is impossible not to react to it in 
a highly personal way. Probably not all readers will feel for it the 
enthusiasm of this reviewer. Furthermore, it seems to me to be a 
book which is inevitably disturbing to the Catholic-minded Angli- 
can. Were we not as well placed, much better placed, to undertake 
the sort of work he describes? How far have we measured up to 
our opportunities? But it is difficult to see how anyone reading 
it carefully could fail to find a new vision, and a new and more 
firmly based hope for the future of divided Christendom. For the 
whole book is based on a firm faith that the Holy Spirit is in this 
age calling men into a new awareness of the prayer of our Lord 
that all may be one, and a certainty that if we respond with 
generosity and penitence to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, 
God will in his time make manifest the unity of his Church as he 
wills it. And this certainty is the product not of a lonely visionary, 
but of a man who has given himself to the study of the realities 
of the ecumenical situation, and to that personal meeting of 
Christian with Christian which lies at the heart of the whole 
movement. We must pray that the preparations for the Council 
which the Holy Father has announced, will be informed by the 
spirit which animates this book. 


__ A. M. ALLCHIN. 
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